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CONFLICT OF RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 

FROM A JAPANESE POINT OF VIEW. 

'T^HE century which closed a few years ago must be regarded as 
-*■ an eminently successful period for science, whose influence is 
everywhere felt at this beginning of the twentieth century. Japan, 
too, which has been following in the wake of European scientific 
progress only during the last few decades, could not but feel its 
consequences. Men of science have shown their brilliant achieve- 
ments in almost every phase of life, and naturally they stand now 
before us much elated over their triumphant march. Japanese 
education, which had hitherto placed too much importance upon 
ethics to the exclusion of scientific study, could no longer hold its 
ground against this general assault so successfully carried on, and 
a reaction soon set in. People ran wildly after things scientific, 
applauded the scientific frame of mind, and showed everywhere a 
disposition to disregard the old traditions. Recently, however, symp- 
toms are becoming more and more recognizable, that point to a 
revival of the old spirit. Young men of Japan are beginning to 
feel that science does not necessarily satisfy all their moral needs, 
and that it is a mistake to attach too much significance to it. But 
I am seriously in doubt as to whether this revival really is to be 
welcomed at this juncture in the development of our national cul- 
ture. By no means do I wish to make light of the ethical culture 
which was strenuously pursued by our fathers. The point I wish 
to make, is that this is not yet the time to revive ancient tradition 
at the sacrifice of the general scientific culture which has but lately 

' Translated by T. Suzuki. 
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started. A universal propagation of the scientific spirit among our 
people is still needed, and even more urgently than it was a few 
decades ago. 

In this connection, I have one or two questions to ask : "Do 
science and ethical culture antagonize each other or not? And 
further, not only do they perhaps not antagonize, but do they not 
actually cooperate with and complement each other?" Broadly 
speaking, science aims at discovering and elucidating laws that 
govern natural phenomena, while by culture we mean the improve- 
ment of our subjective attitude toward the laws thus formulated, 
or in short, character building. 

When viewed from this standpoint, science and culture must 
be said to complement and not to contradict each other. Why, 
then, are some people inclined to think otherwise ? The explanation 
of this lies in the fact that such thinkers are generally specialists 
who, in the heat of enthusiasm over successes achieved in the par- 
ticular department of science to which they have devoted their lives, 
forget the necessary limitations of their subjects and arrogantly 
attack hypotheses and even ignore facts, when both facts and hy- 
potheses are beyond the scope of their own study, and, therefore, 
can not be included within the bounds of their favorite theories. 

The proper object of science is to investigate various laws con- 
trolling natural phenomena. For instance, it is a proper subject 
of scientific study to find out the laws that govern the phenomena 
of mutual attraction between the sun and the earth, or those which 
make one element combine with another in various degrees of affin- 
ity, or to discover those psychological principles which prompt men 
and women to unite themselves in matrimony. Sciences, to use 
logical terms, are made to determine some particular propositions, 
explaining each natural phenomenon by a certain definite law. They 
have no right whatever to overstep this limitation and absolutely 
deny or affirm things which do not properly belong to those specific 
spheres. 

Suppose here is a man whose special study is psychology. He 
can investigate the relations that exist between the soul and the 
body, between the nervous system and consciousness, and he can 
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assert that particular states of consciousness are accompanied by 
or follow from corresponding organic or nervous conditions; or, 
that whenever the brain is affected in a certain way, a certain state 
of consciousness may be expected. But he will go beyond his sphere 
of study, if he tries to positively decide the problem whether our 
consciousness could continue to be active after a dissolution of the 
material body. The psychologist, who studies the relation between 
the mind and the body, feels naturally disposed to think that with- 
out a nervous system mentation would be impossible. But he, as a 
scientist, has no right to make, or rather has no positive facts to 
support, the unqualified denial of mentation without cerebration. 

Let me make a wider application of this scientific attitude and 
method. Our wonderful solar system is, as is well known, mathemat- 
ically governed by the laws of attraction. But we cannot say by 
reason of these laws that there is no God in the universe controlling 
its multitudinous phenomena. We are not scientifically justified 
in making such a universal negation. In this respect Newton was 
quite right. He has scientifically — mathematically — established in 
his Principia the laws of gravitation, by which all celestial bodies 
attract or repel one another. But the fact did not warrant him in 
advancing his logic further, and denying the existence of God. On 
the contrary, he said that there probably is a supreme being above 
all these natural laws. 

Unfortunately, however, a number of scientists both in Europe 
and America, dazzled by successes brought about by some special 
scientific investigations in their chosen spheres, have sometimes 
yielded to the temptation of unscientifically extending their conclu- 
sions beyond the limits which they have set for themselves. Thus, 
even the principles of ethics and religion have been discussed and 
attacked and condemned by the scientists, whose business, strictly 
speaking, had nothing to do with those subjects. Rising against 
these encroachments, philosophers and men of letters declare that 
there are some facts and principles which defy treatment by regular 
scientific methods, so called. The sudden revival of mystic roman- 
ticism whose waves have also begun rolling over the Japanese sea 
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of thought, may be considered as a reactionary movement against 
the belief in scientific omnipotence. 

Whatever its claim, mystic romanticism has at least one lesson 
to teach us. This is its peculiarly inspiring stimulus to our inner 
life. According to its doctrine, the human soul is considered to 
perform three distinct functions, thinking, feeling, and willing. 
Each of them has peculiar needs of its own. Science and philosophy 
may satisfy our intellectual demands, but utterly fail to administer 
to our emotional needs ; and what mystic romanticism strives after 
is to fill this deficiency. As far as it stands above simple mechan- 
ical intellectualism it has a unique fascination, which strangely 
appeals to man's innate spiritual aspirations. It cannot be regarded 
as an abnormal pathological phenomenon of the soul, for a mystic 
element is surely to be found in our normal mental activities. Its 
only danger is that some weak-minded people are apt to take refuge 
in mysticism, thereby excusing themselves for want of thought and 
giving a free rein to their unjustifiable subjectivism. 

I cannot here enter into any detailed discussion concerning the 
recent revival of mysticism in Europe. But we can remark that the 
further the progress of various sciences, the more complicated, de- 
tailed and specialized they become, and this fact finally tends to 
isolate the scientists of one branch from those of every other, con- 
fining each within his own narrow department. Therefore, the social 
soul, if there really be such a thing, at this beginning of the twentieth 
century, must be said to be losing unification and gradually dis- 
integrating. In this sense we can say that the present social soul 
is pathological. Such men as Helmholtz, Virchow, Huxley, and 
Tyndall, are getting rarer every day. They were scientists of a 
high order, and at the same time had a great interest in general 
social education, and did everything to propagate scientific knowl- 
edge among the masses. Mystic romanticism, it seems to me, is 
trying to fill the vacancy. Standing against the isolation of over- 
specialized sciences, romanticism aims at concretely inspiring the 
social soul. It is a sort of humanistic movement. But I doubt 
whether this romanticist activity is able to do what was done by 
Helmholtz, Huxlev, and other scientists. 
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One more point I wish to notice; and that is, why mysticism 
came to be so widely welcomed by the public. The progress of 
science towards the end of the nineteenth century has been so ama- 
zingly great that people have been induced to put too much confi- 
dence in its possibilities. But as a matter of fact there are a great 
many problems still left unsolved by science. This opened the eyes 
of some scholars to the limitations of scientific knowledge, while 
others have failed to unravel such "miraculous" phenomena as 
spiritism, telepathy, etc. Tired of fruitless researches and disap- 
pointed at unfulfilled expectations, scholars as well as the general 
public began to look for something else to satisfy their inner yearn- 
ings. And they happened to think of the long- forgotten mysticism. 

After all, what is necessary at the present juncture, is to start 
a humanistic movement founded tipon scientific ideas, to effect a 
coordination among isolated departmental sciences, and to establish 
an organic relation between actual life and science. 

From the psychological point of view, science belongs to the 
domain of intellect, and character means individual subjective life. 
Now this being the distinction between character and intellect, in 
what relation does one stand to the other? What are the funda- 
mental constituents of character? Can character be moulded inde- 
pendently of the development of intellect? 

Among the many constituents of which character is made up, 
the intellect takes a very prominent place. The widening of a man's 
intellectual horizon is certainly greatly conducive to the refinement 
and consolidation of his character. If, on the other hand, he acts 
hastily, from the lack of sufficient knowledge, as dictated by an 
impulse of the moment, his character must be said to be standing 
on a very unsteady basis. Knowledge, especially well-systematized 
scientific knowledge, is surely needed for the building up of char- 
acter. 

Generally speaking, we can distinguish two forms of knowledge : 
scientific knowledge and religio-philosophical knowledge. By the 
former we mean the knowledge that relates to a specified group of 
facts. Its practical result is the quickening of will-activity rather 
than the refining influence ; it promotes the practicality and definite- 
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ness of conduct rather than its ennoblement. Religio-philosophical 
activity, on the other hand, is a synthetic factor. It watches over 
the totaUty of things, it grasps the individual's relation to his entire 
environment. It has, therefore, to be distinguished from the faculty 
that deals with special laws or a particular mode of activity. Religio- 
philosophical knowledge, therefore, elevates character to a higher 
plane of activity rather than making it exact and definite, and secures 
will-activity on a steady foundation. 

These two forms of knowledge, one of which can properly be 
called scientific and the other religio-philosophical, thus perform two 
different functions in the formation of character. At this stage of 
the national development of Japan, which of these kinds of knowl- 
edge is more needed, which is more to be developed, than the other ? 
It is of course difficult to form a definite opinion about these things ; 
but to my mind, one is needed just as much as the other, and both 
of them are still in an adolescent stage of development. While we 
have to do all we can to further the dissemination of scientific 
knowledge, we must not neglect to encourage the cultivation of 
religio-philosophical knowledge. 

The fact that scientific knowledge can be acquired from with- 
out, but religio-philosophical knowledge must be evolved from 
within, is readily explained. The former can be obtained without 
great difficulty by any fairly-endowed mind either through instruc- 
tion or through self -application. To develop the latter, however, 
it is necessary to have a strong, comprehensive will, fine sentiment, 
steady aspirations, keen insight into life, and various inner experi- 
ences. Moral discipline, therefore, is indispensable here. As was 
once discussed by Socrates and Plato in ancient times, morality is 
not a thing which can be grafted into one's being from without. 
Unlike scientific knowledge, it must be created by each individual 
from within. It is truly said that every man is his own philosopher. 
However wide or however narrow a man's sphere of interest in life, 
he must have his own philosophy that comprehends and is in har- 
mony with his entire environment. It is the same with a petty 
tradesman whose store front does not exceed more than a few yards, 
as with a great statesman on whose shoulders rests the fate of em- 
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pires. Every man must have a philosophical knowledge comprehen- 
sive enough to grasp the whole situation to which he has to adjust 
himself. With a successful business man every dollar and cent must 
be accounted for, for otherwise he will sooner or later fail. There- 
fore, philosophical knowledge has to do with the entirety of things, 
whatever their importance and consequence. Its characteristic is 
completeness and universality. To the development of character, 
this form of knowledge is highly essential, and it would be truer 
to say that every man should be a philosopher than to say that every 
man is a philosopher. 

Some people imagine that philosophy is a dry, tasteless, and 
uniteresting affair, having no direct important bearing on practical 
life. To illustrate that this popular notion is not justified, let me 
say a few words about love. This sentiment is no doubt at first 
awakened by some organic impulses, but gradually losing its orig- 
inal significance, it becomes spiritualized. For this spiritualization 
two things are necessary. One is esthetical association and the other 
generalization. Sexual love may start with an individual admiration 
of beauty in the other sex, but as the soul expands and elevates it- 
self, the sentiment of love grows beyond the pale of individualism 
and begins to cover a wider field, finally embracing entire humanity 
under its wings. This love, now purely spiritualized, is Platonic. 
It is then evident that the two things, association and generalization, 
are necessary to enoble and spiritualize a sentiment which was pri- 
marily confined to some particular object. 

Some philosophers, especially those of the Middle Ages in 
Europe, were wont to take into consideration only the element of 
generalization in philosophical knowledge. This naturally led the 
common people to understand by philosophy anything but what is 
interesting and inspiring, while in point of fact philosophy does not 
exist independent of human sentiment. But the sentiment becomes 
widened through the generalizing process of philosophical specula- 
tion, while it retains its original character of concreteness through- 
out. Here we have the conception of a universal concrete. While 
still maintaining its realistic effect, the sentiment moves in unison 
with general concepts. To illustrate this, take a dramatic work 
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or a novel. It is an artistic delineation of concrete facts such as 
we observe in our daily life and is not the presentation of an abstract 
theory such as wre have in Lao-Tze's Tao Teh King or Chwang- 
Tze's philosophy. Yet we have in the concrete statement of a novel 
or a dramatic production some general truth reflected or suggested. 
Every particular incident as it is depicted awakens our associations 
with things general and conceptual. 

This universal concreteness of a sentiment is essential in the 
development of character. People who act only according to im- 
pulses of the moment may be innocent enough, but cannot be said 
to have any character. The worth of a man's character is betrayed, 
however, when his apparently meaningless acts, such as laughing, 
smiling, or chatting, reflect some general concepts deeply ingrained 
in his being. Sometimes, students disciplining themselves in the 
Dhyana practice of Buddhism or in the Taoistic doctrine of Lao- 
Tze and Chwang-Tze, may wrongfully interpret the significance of 
their master's teachings. They begin to think that the most essen- 
tial qualification of a philosopher is absolute transcendentalism or 
utter indifiference to worldly interests. The truth is, we cannot 
escape this earthly entanglement, we must laugh or weep as every 
other fellow-being, but we can make our every particular act mean- 
ingful and reflect in it some grand universal truths. This philosoph- 
ical discipline is essential to culture. 

Next comes practical discipline, which means the adjustment 
of thought to action. It frequently happens in our daily life that we 
are unable to execute what we know we ought to do. It is not that 
we are too lazy, but simply that we are not sufficiently disciplined. 
The channel between central motives and motor nerves has not 
been cleared sufficiently for an idea when awakened to find its unob- 
structed course in action. 

As the last essential factor of ethical culture, we have to refer 
to the strength of will, of which so much is spoken lately in this 
country. What is meant by a strong will ? Can the will be strength- 
ened by discipline? Is a strong character bom and not made? 
These are the questions I wish to discuss here. But before doing 
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SO it is necessary to see what constitutes the will from a psycholog- 
ical point of view. 

There are among modern psychologists so many conflicting 
theories about the nature of the will, that they have not yet come 
to any definite settlement, but this is not the place to enter into a 
discussion and criticism of those various will-conceptions. Let me 
state my own view here and apply it to the practical subject under 
consideration. 

Several conditions necessary to make up will-activity are: (i) 
End-concept; (2) Motive; (3) Adaptation of the peripheral organs ; 
(4) Persistency of the motive, which comes from the conjunction 
of end-concept and motive; etc. The first is a simple concept; the 
second is a feeling of uneasiness ; the third is the physical action 
such as talking, gesturing, or any other mode of adjusting the 
muscles to the central motive; the fourth is a continued state of 
uneasiness. When the conjunction of the end-concept and the mo- 
tive is effected, the latter will persist in the satisfactory adjustment 
of the peripheral organs, so long as the feeling of uneasiness is not 
eliminated. A thirsty person will not be quieted until he secures 
a copious drink of water. If, however, the adjustment of the periph- 
eral organs is not up to the expectation and fails to satisfy the inner 
needs, there are only two ways between which the individual must 
choose. The first is the unyielding persistence of a dissatisfied mo- 
tive which insists upon repeatedly trying the adjustment of the 
organs, until the result is entirely gratifying to it. The second way 
is the disappearance of the dissatisfied motive itself. Not being 
able to overcome the difficulties besetting the final adjustment, the 
motive yields to them in consequence of its weakness. 

For instance, I sometimes take a fancy to play at chess and 
try to learn the game. But after a few vain attempts I soon come 
to the conclusion that it is not worth my while, and then abandon 
it altogether. For in this case my motive is not backed by any 
strong desire arising from higher aspirations. But it is not so 
with those experts who, spurred by some irresistible impulses, never 
relax their efforts to master the art. 

Speaking of matters of more serious importance, might there 
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be any artificial method by which the lack of a strong inner impulse 
can be remedied? In my opinion, this is done by the cultivation of 
the foundation of will which consists in a harmonious blending of 
natural inclination and religio-philosophical knowledge. Ethics, 
which is still in its primary stage, has not yet given any definite 
name to what I call here the foundation of will. Some call it will- 
motive and others end-concept. But neither term is quite accurate, 
for in our active life it cannot be so analyzed. It may appear to be 
one or the other according to our viewpoint, but its real significance 
lies not in the analysis, but in the synthesis in which end-concept 
and motive-feeling work as one. This synthesis cannot properly 
be called the will, for it is the source from which the will derives 
its vitality. Scholars have not named this definitely. I sometimes 
term it the "foundation of the will," but may it more properly be 
called the "nucleus of personality"? It is well known in biology 
that the vitality of a cell depends upon its nucleus. When a proto- 
zoic cell is cut in two, the nucleus being left entire in one half, this 
half continues to grow and heals its wound completely; but the 
other half in which there is no nucleus, dies. In a similar fashion, 
the nucleus of personality is, on the one hand, an end-concept of 
spiritual activities of a man, and, on the other hand, their ground- 
motive constituting the vital principle of his personality. 

Now, that which is most essential in building up a strong, 
noble chaarcter is to nourish this nucleus of personality. When a 
man loses his hold on it, he must be said to be spiritually dead. 
Nobody is perfect, and we are all liable to err frequently, but these 
errors are not to be censured very severely as long as a man is in 
possession of a strong, healthy, growing nucleus of personality, for 
he is sure to recover from the wounds temporarily inflicted and will 
grow perhaps with more energy. As was seen before, the nucleus 
must have as its constituent element a comprehensive concept such 
as Mencius's Vast Energy (Hao jan chih ch'i), Christian God, 
Buddhist Amitabha, or ethicist's humanity. And at the same time 
it must have this universal concept organically coupled with a 
healthy, pure sentiment, such as Confucian fellow-feeling (jen), 
Christian love, Buddhist mercy (karuna), or ethicist's philanthropy. 
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The man who has these two essentials cooperating in the make-up 
of his nucleus of personality, is truly to be called great. 

The final issue of our spiritual culture turns on the development 
of this moral nucleus. To a certain degree, it is a matter of pre- 
disposition or heredity. But by accelerating religio-philosophical 
activities in our soul-life, and by having this soul-life coupled with 
the noblest sentment, and finally by disciplining oneself in its actuali- 
zation, much can be achieved by a fairly-endowed soul. 

To conclude, it is science that furnishes us with the necessary 
knowledge of dealing with life and things, and makes our conduct 
accurate and definite and practical; and in this respect science does 
much toward moral culture. We cannot do very well without it; 
science and culture must supplement each other. But as to the 
establishment of the central nucleus of personality on a solid foun- 
dation, we must look for religio-philosophical activities which are 
vigorous and unbiased, while the scientific knowledge which con- 
cerns itself with our natural wants and activities may be compared 
to the protoplasmic matter that surrounds and feeds the nucleus. 

YUJIRO MOTORA. 

ToKio, Japan. 



